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Panoramic view from Dead Horse Point Stute Park, overlooking the spectacular upper 
Grand Canyon of the Colonia 


sent lengthy reports to the federal gov- 
ernment in which they explained the 
true state of conditions in Utah. Regard- 
less of these explanations, friction be- 
tween the United States and the people 
of Utah continued.” 
The Utah War 

Mr. Madsen went on, “It seems — 
according to the best historical evidence 
on this subject — that without making 
any real effort to find what the real con- 
ditions were in Utah, President James 
Buchanan and his associates accepted as 
fact the charges made by Drummond 
and others against the pioneer settlers, 
and sent 2,500 soldiers to Utah in 1857. 

“General Albert Sidney Johnston 
was in command of the expedition. 
Along with the soldiers was Alfred Cum- 
ming of Georgia who had recently been 
appointed by the President to replace 


PF 


Brigham Young as governor of Utah. 
There were also other federal officials 
with the army who had been appointed 
to posts in the Territory.” 

“Did the Utahns know that John- 
ston’s Army was coming to Utah?” John 
Brown inquired. 

“Yes, they found it out accidentally, 
John. You see, Abraham _O. Smoot and 
others were on a trip carrying mail to 
the East. They met the United States 
soldiers headed westward and by chance 
learned that Utah was their destination. 
Smoot and his companions hurried back 
to Salt Lake City to warn the people of 
the coming of the army. They arrived 
on July 24, 1857, in the midst of festivi- 
ties celebrating the tenth year in the 
valley, and_told Governor Young and 
his counselors that federal troops were 
on their way to Utah,” said Mr. Madsen. 
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Decision to resist troops 


“What do you think the reaction was 


when Brigham Young and the people 
learned that an army was on its way to 
Utah?” the instructor asked. 

“TL think they'd be pretty angry,” 
Carlos suggested. “I don’t believe they'd 
be afraid.” 

“T agree, Carlos,” Mr. Madsen 
smiled. “I suppose that their feelings 
under these drastic circumstances were 
perhaps the same as those of any liberty- 
loving people under similar conditions. 

“When Governor Young was in- 
formed of the approach of federal 
troops, he called a council of the lead- 
ing citizens for the purpose of deciding 
what course should be followed. The 
decision was_reached_to_resist_the en- 
trance of the troops into the Great Basin. 

“You remember, students,” he ex- 
plained, “that the Mormons had already 
been driven from their homes three or 
four times while living in the East. Now 
that they had established themselves in 
the heart of a great desert, Brigham 
Young and his people were determined 
not to let even the United States Goy- 
ernment dislodge them if it could possi- 
bly be helped. When news reached him, 
the Governor said: 

‘Liars have reported that this people have 
committed treason, and upon their representa- 
tions the President has ordered out troops to 
assist in officering the territory. We have 
transgressed no law, neither do we intend to 
do so; but as for any nation coming to destroy 
this people, God Almighty being my helper, 
it shall not be.” 


Preparations for defense 

“Now, class,’ Mr. Madsen com- 
mented, “not knowing what the out- 
come of ‘the Utah War’ would be, the 
pioneer leaders prepared for the defense 
of the people. The Utah militia, under 
Daniel _H. Wells, was mustered into 
service; the people at the outpost settle- 
ments were called back to the Basin; and 
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the citizens of Salt Lake and neighbor- 
ing valleys prepared to burn their homes 
and all their property and move south. 
In outlining the plan of defense, Gover- 
nor Young told the people: 

‘Tf there is any man or woman who is not 
willing to destroy anything and everything of 
their property that would be of use to the 
enemy if left, T want them to go out of the 
Territory. ... 

‘Before 1 will suffer what I have in times 
gone by, there shall not be one building, nor 
one foot of lumber, nor a stick, nor a tree, 
nor a particle of grass and hay that will burn, 
left in reach of our enemies. I am sworn, if 
driven to extremity, to utterly lay waste this 
land, in the name of Israel’s God, and our 
enemies shall find it as barren as when we 
came here.” 

“Mr. Madsen, did the Utah pioneers 
actually burn their homes?” Mary Me- 
Donald asked. 

“No, Mary — except at Fort Bridger 
and Fort Supply,” he replied. “Events 
altered sufficiently that they did not 
need to do so. However, during the 
winter after word was received of the 
coming of Johnston’s Army, private 
homes and public buildings in Salt Lake 
City and other towns of northern Utah 
were filled with straw, ready to be set 
ablaze at a given signal. 

“Grain and other food supplies were 
sent southward. The Deseret News press 
was moved to Fillmore, and during the 
next 18 weeks the newspaper was 
printed there. Finally 30,000 people in 
Salt Lake and Weber valleys deserted 
their homes and moved south. They 
took what personal belongings they 
could in their covered wagons. Most of 
the exiled pioneers pitched their tents 
or made camp in the various communi- 
ties in Utah Valley and farther south. 
There they waited to see what the out- 
come of ‘the Utah War’ would be.” 


Captain Van Vliet visits Salt Lake 
“To continue our story: General 
Albert Sidney Johnston sent Captain 


Stewart Van Vliet ahead of the army to 
Tiah. Van Viict arrived in Salt, Lake 
tity on September $8, 1857. His object 


food, fuel, and forage for the soldiers 
and their oxen when they arrived in 
Utah. Governor Young and the leading 
Utahns received him courteously but 
very plainly told him that no supplies 
could be obtained and that the troops 
would not be allowed to enter the Salt 
Lake Valley. 

“Captain Van Vliet stayed in Salt 
Lake several days. He attended Sunday 
services and visited with the people. 
He was greatly impressed with the hon- 
esty, sincerity, and determination of the 
citizens and felt convinced that the 
whole ‘Expedition’ was a mistake. His 
report to the Secretary of War, delivered 
personally at Washington, D.C., opened 
the way for sending a peace commission 
to Utah; and so, students, the fact that 


Captain Van_Vlict was a man of good 
judgment_anc rity proved to be a 
blessing to the people of our state. He. 
helped to avert bloodshed and_ bring 
peace to our pioneer forefathers,” the 
teacher concluded, 


Johnston's Army at Fort Bridger 
“Do any of you know,” he asked, 
“when the army arrived in Utah?” 
None of the pupils answered. But 
Ned ventured, “IH the soldiers left the 


East in the summer of 1857, they must 
have arrived here by winter.” 


“It would seem so. But actually, 
Ned, several problems arose which pre- 
vented the army from reaching Utah 
until the following spring. Its delay gave 
enough time for peace to be established 
between the colonists and the U.S, Gov- 
ernment, 

“Perhaps I should mention some of 
these factors which detained Johnston’s 


Navaho Indians, southeastern Utah 
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Army in Wyoming, First, Major Lot 
Smith and other Utah soldiers burned 
74 wagons loaded with military supplies, 
set fire to the grass along the trail, and 
scattered and drove away hundreds of 
head_of cattle which were to supply 
food for the army. Second, an extremely 
cold winter set in early. During the 
night of November 6 more than 500 ani- 
mals died from hunger and cold, and the 
next morning the camp was encircled by 
their dead bodies, coated with a film of 
ice. 


“Ten days later the strongest teams 
and their drivers reached Bridger. They 
found the old trading post in ashes. The 
snow was deep and the weather ranged 
as cold as 40 degrees below zero. Thus 
General Johnston was forced to_give up 
his plans of going to Salt Lake that 
winter. He was obliged to make winter 
quarters with his troops on Black's Mork 
near the burned remains of Fort Brid- 
ger. He named the place Camp Scott,” 
said Mr, Madsen. 


Mediation of Colonel Thomas L. Kane 


“Tt seems, students, that nature co- 
operated with the Utahns in preventing 
Johnston’s Army from entering Utah 
until conditions became more peace- 
able. The failure of the army to reach 
Salt Lake City, in 1857 gave time during 
the coming winter to clear away the mis- 
understanding which existed between 
the pioneers and the federal govern- 
ment. 

“Colonel Thomas L. Kane had made 
a long and dangerous journey from New 
York by way of the Isthmus of Panama 
to Los Angeles and then to Utah for the 
purpose of helping to bring about a 
peaceable agreement. This journey was 
made at his own expense. 

“Class members, I doubt if one could 
find in history the record of finer Chris- 
tian service than that so generously 
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given by Colonel Kane to the L.D.S. 
people. The citizens of Utah will always 
remember him with deep appreciation,” 
the teacher remarked. 


“To resume our story: The work of 
Colonel Kane had good results. He was 
able to convince Brigham Young and 
his people that Governor Cumming was 
an upright man and that the federal 
troops would not make war upon the 
people of Utah. 68 

“Kane left Salt Lake and traveledto 
Camp Scott, arriving on March 12.-He 
took with him a letter from Brigham 
Young to Governor Cumming ‘accredit- 
ing him as a negotiator in the existing 
difficulties. Kane convinced Cumming 
that he should come to Salt Lake and 
that he would receive a cordial recep- 
tion. The new governor accepted the 
invitation and resumed his journey to 
Utah. Upon arriving there, he was 
amazed at the kindness shown him by 
Brigham Young and the other Utah 
officials,” the teacher observed. 

“Like Captain Van Vliet, Governor 
Cumming soon learned the facts about 
the Utah pioneers. He reported the 
true state of affairs to Washington, D.C., 
pointing out that Drummond's charges 
against the Mormons were false. He 
informed the President of the United 
States that the people of Utah were hon- 
orable, honest, and loyal citizens, and 
that they had not committed treason, nor 
had they been in rebellion against the 
United States.” 


Peace established 

“I wonder what the people in the 
East thought about ‘the Utah War'?” 
Jane Brown queried. 

“Tt seems, Jane, that the President of 
the United States and his administration 
received severe criticism throughout the 
East for sending an ‘Expedition’ against 
the people of Utah. On the floor of the 


United States Senate, Sam Houston of 


Texas strongly condemned the govern- 
ment’s action. 


“Several United States senators and 


some of the leading newspapers of the 


East took up the cause of the people of 
the-Territory and strongly protested the 


action of President Buchanan in sending 
the army to Utah. They called ‘the Utah 
War “Buchanan's Blunder, demanding 
an investigation of the whole affair; and 
so President Buchanan appointed a 
commission to come to Utah for the 
purpose of offering the pioncers terms 
of peace. 

“The peace commission reached Salt 
Lake City on June 7, 1858. It had a 
proclamation of pardon from President 
Buchanan which declared the Utah 
leaders to be in a state of ‘rebellion’ and 
‘treason’ but also stated that the federal 
government would grant a pardon to all 
who were willing to accept the authority 
of the United States,” the teacher ex- 
plained, 

“After all that happened, Mr. Mad- 
sen, what did the people of Utah think 
about President Buchanan's proclama- 
tion stating that they were in a state of 


rebellion and treason?” Edward asked. 


“You can well imagine that the 
people of our state objected to that part 
of the proclamation, Edward. Brigham 
Young definitely claimed that none of 
the citizens of the Territory were guilty 
of treason or rebellion but added that 
they would accept the pardon,” the in- 
structor declared. 


Johnston’s Army at Camp Floyd 


“Mr. Madsen, we left Johnston's 
Army at Fort Bridger. They didn't re- 
main there, did they?” Michacl asked. 

“No, Michael,” he replied. “Shortly 
after the people of Utah had accepted 


President Buchanan’s pardon, it was 


agreed that General Johnston might 


bring his army into Utah if he would 
establish camp at least 40 miles from 
Salt Lake City. And so, on June 26, 
1858, the army passed through the capi- 
tal city, and a few days later a camp was 
established in Cedar Valley, west—of 
Lehi. [t was named Camp Floyd after 
the Secretary of War. Do any of you 
know how long the troops remained 
there?” Mr. Madsen inquired. “Robert, 
how long were the federal, troops in 
Utah?” 

“Tt don't know, sir. I was just going 
to say that once when my father was 
taking the family to Saratoga for a swim, 
he took us over to Camp Floyd and let 
us see the old inn that is still there.” 

“Thank you, Robert, for reminding 
me that Camp Floyd is still an interest- 
ing place. The state is at present restor- 
ing the soldiers’ markers in the ceme- 
tery and has made Camp Floyd _a state 
park. But to answer my own question: 
The federal troops were retained at 


Camp Floyd until after the outbreak of 
the Civil War in 1861. After the South- 
erm States had broken away from the 
Union, General Albert Sidney Johnston 
returned to his native soil, the South, 
and served _as_a Confederate general 
in the rebellion against the Union. He 
was killed in battle during the course of 
the war,” the instructor added. 

“At this time, students, many of the 
soldiers returned to the East or South 
to_fight the Civil War. However, a 
number of them remained in Utah to 
make their homes. Thus an unfortunate 
phase of Utah’s story came to a close.” 


Colonel Connor and Fort Douglas 
“The people of Utah,” the teacher 
took up the narrative, “did not wait long 
before another group of United States 
soldiers were stationed in their midst. 
Colonel Patrick Edward Connor and 


300 volunteers from California arrived 
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at Salt Lake City in 1862, only a year 
after Johnston's Army had left. In Octo- 
ber Connor and his soldiers established 
camp on the bench east of Salt Lake 
City, His camp was named Fort Doug- 
las in honor of Senator Stephen A, 
Douglas of Hingis. Perhaps most. of 
you have visited Fort Douglas.” 

“But why did Colonel Counor and 
his soldiers « 


come to Utah, Mr. Madsen?” 
Sharon Kemey inquired. 

“You see, Sharon, the Civil War was 
on. Many of the government officials at 
Washington, D.C.,_ still believed that 
the people of the Territory of Utah were 
disloyal to the Union. Thinking that 
the Mormons might revolt at any time, 
the army assigned Colonel Connor and 
his soldiers to duty in Utah,” the teacher 
explained. 

“Well, Mr. Madsen, 1 can't under- 
stand why the federal government 
should have questioned the lovalty. of 
the people of Utah so soon after John- 
ston’s Army had been withdrawn from 
our state,” Sharon said indignantly. 


Colonel Patrick By Connor 
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“This particular period in American 
history was one in which the loyalty of 
any state could be questioned. Many 
states in the South had withdrawn from 
the Union and were at war with the 
nation to which they had very recently 
belonged.” 

“Pm sure Colonel Connor didn't find 
any disloyalty in Utah, did he?” John in- 
quired. 

“No, John. He soon learned that 
there was no indication of revolt among 
the citizens. Also, Brigham Young had 
already telegraphed a pledge of loyalty 
of his people to President Abraham Lin- 
coln. How would you have liked Colo- 
nel Connor's assignment, class?” asked 
Mr. Madsen. 

Ned ventured, “I would have felt 
left out. Utah was not part of the Civil 
War battleground.” 


“TL agree, Ned.” the instructor as- 
serted. “In my opinion Connor would 
have been greatly disappointed with 
the tame task that had been assigned to 
him. He was a brave man of restless 
energy, and a born fighter, Doubtless 
he was very anxious to be in action in 
the Civil War. 

“And so, students, finding the Utahns 
loyal to the Union and having little 
work for his soldiers to do, Colonel Con- 
nor granted them long furloughs. Con- 
nor encouraged them to seek for pre- 
cious metals in the mountains of Utah. 
They succeeded in finding many rich 
deposits of gold, silver and_ copper. 
Connor organized the first mining dis- 
trict in our state. He has been called 
‘the father of Utah mining’ and_ so, 
class, he will come into our story promi- 
nently when we tell the story of min- 
ing.” 

Anti-polygamy laws of 1862, 1882, 1887 

“In telling the story of “Utah and the 
Nation,’ I think, students, that we should 
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have some understanding about the 
Mormon doctrine of ‘plural marriage’ — 


commonly called ‘polygamy’ — because 
perhaps its practice did more to cause 
friction between the founders of Utah 
and the nation than did any other thing,” 
the instructor declared. 

“In 1852 the pioncer leaders publicly 
announced the doctrine and practice 
of polygamy. The whole country op- 
posed that practice. In fact, historians 
claim that it was one of the causes of 
‘the Utah War,” Mr. Madsen pointed 
out, 

“The chief argument against Utah’s 
admission into the Union as a state was 
based upon polygamy. Newspaper ar- 
ticles made bitter attacks upon the peo- 
ple of Utah and their practice of plural 
marriage. The result was that Congress 
passed an ‘anti-bigamy law’ in 1862. 
However, this law was not put into 
effect, as President’ Abraham Lincoln's 
policy was to let the Mormons alone, 
Little more than public agitation took 
place until 20 years later.” 


Then the instructor further said, 
“Congress in 1882 amended the law of 
1862 under the name of the Edimunds 
Law and put some tecth into its enforce- 
ment. This law not only provided for a 
fine and imprisonment of the polyga- 
mists, but it also took away their citizen- 
ship. No person who had ever lived 
in plural marriage was allowed to vote 
or to hold public office. Polygamists 
were also denied the right of trial by 
jury.” 

“That seems like a difficult law to en- 
force, Mr. Madsen. How was it done?” 
Elizabeth asked. 

“Soon after the law was passed, 
Elizabeth, federal officers were sent to 
Utah to replace all existing officers and 
to put the new law into operation. 
Fathers and mothers were sent to prison 


and hundreds of homes were broken up. 
Women were sent to jail because they 
refused to testify against their husbands. 

“And then, as if this law were not 
severe enough, Congress passed_ in 
March, 1887, a still more rigid one 
against the Mormons and polygamy. It 
was known as the ‘Edmunds-Tucker 


Law. This measure disincorporated the. 


Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-d 
Saints. It dissolved the Perpetual Emi- 
grating Fund Company; and it gave the 
property of those two organizations to 
the United States Government to be 
used for the schools of Utah. 

“United States Marshal Dye took 
charge of the property of the church. 
The members were forced to pay the 
federal government an annual rental 
of $2,400 in order to retain the use of 
the tithing offices and the historian’s 
office. High rents were paid for the use 
of other church buildings, and a rental 
was paid on the Temple Block also. 

“But after Grover Cleveland became 
President_of the United States, better 
treatment was given to the people of 
Utah. He pardoned several of the po- 
lygamists who had been given long jail 
sentences, Mr. Madsen explained. 


Manifesto, 1890, and reconciliation 
“When Wilford Woodruff became 


President of the church in April, 1889, 
conditions were in this drastic state. In 
September, 1890, he issued the follow- 
i statement: 

I have arrived at a point in the history of 
my life as President of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints where | am under 
the necessity of acting for the temporal salva- 
tion of the church, The United States govern- 
ment has taken a stand and passed laws to 
destroy the Latter-day Saints on the subject of 
polygamy or patriarchal marriage, and after 
praying to the Lord and feeling inspired, I 
have issued the following proclamation which 
is sustained by my counselors and the twelve 
apostles.” 
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“This proclamation was called the 
‘Manifesto’ and was sustained at the 
October conference by a vote of the 
church membership. Thereafter those 
who entered into polygamy lost favor 
not only with the federal government 
but also with the church,” the instructor 
noted. 

“Mr. Madsen, what effect did the 
issuing of the ‘Manifesto’ have on the 
bad feeling which had existed between 
the Utahns and the nation?” Jane Brown 


asked. 


“Tt had a remarkable effect in help- 
ing to establish peace between the two. 
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On January 4, 1893, President Harrison 
issued what was termed ‘a proclamation 
of amnesty to polygamists who had en- 
tered plural marriage before November 
1, 1890.’ Also, citizenship was restored 
to those who had been deprived of it, 
and the church property which had been 
taken by the United States Government 
was returned to the rightful owners. 
These events opened the way for Utah 
to receive statehood,” Mr. Madsen con- 


cluded. 


Reducing the size of Utah 
“Before we tell the story of the 
achievement_of statehood, we should 


give an explanation of the reduction in 
the size of the Territory of Utah to 
the state’s present boundaries,” he re- 
marked. 

“As you recall, when the State of 
Deseret became the Territory of Utah, 
it did so at a great reduction in size. 
Part of the south half of Deseret was 
given to the Territory of New Mexico 
and the rest _to the new state of Cali- 
fornia. 

“At the time of its creation in 1850, 
the Territory of Utah contained an area 
of 220,196 square miles, or 140,925,440 
acres. As you may see by looking at the 
map, the territory was bounded on the 
north by the present Utah line, on the 
east by the rim of the Rocky Mountains 
in central Colorado, on the south by the 
state’s present boundary, and on the west 
by the Sierra Nevada. While ngt nearly 
as large as the State of Deseret, yet the 
Territory of Utah was very extensive,” 
the teacher explained. 

“Mr. Madsen, I’m interested in 
learning how the Territory of Utah was 
cut down to the state’s present size. 
What basis did they use in dividing up 
the land among the western states?” 
Carlos Garcia asked. 

“Western Utah, now Nevada, was 
not settled by the Mormons, Carlos. 
The economic and religious interests of 
the people differed from each other. 
And so the people of that region peti- 
tioned Congress to take the western 
half of what was then Utah and make of 
it a state. 

“Congress responded to that and 
other petitions by splitting the Territory 
of Utah into three strips in 1861. The 
western strip, containing 73,574 square 
miles and 16,347 people, was made into 
the Territory of Nevada; and 42,240 
square miles on the east were given to 
the territories of Colorado and Nebraska 
(later Wyoming). The following year 


another strip of land was taken from 
western Utah and added to Nevada and 
in 1866 an additional strip. Three years 
later 3,580 square miles were added to 
the Territory of Wyoming. 

“Thus by the close of 1868 the Ter- 
ritory of Utah had been reduced to her 
present boundaries. Nevada had _re- 
ceived 91,900 square miles of Utah do- 
main, Colorado, 29,500, and Wyoming, 
14,320, leaving Utah with only 84,476 
square miles,” the teacher explained. 

“Doubtless the loss of so much of 
the area of Utah was very disappointing 
to the founders of our state. However, 
the matter lay entirely within the hands 
of the federal government to do with 
territories as it saw fit,” Mr. Madsen 
declared. 


Thinking, Remembering, and Discovering 

1. Define: treason, militia, proclama- 
tion. 

2. Can you think of any reasons why 
government officials from the East 
should have false opinions about 
the Mormons? Explain. 

3. What charges were made against 
the Mormons by the federal judges? 

4. The Deseret News was being print- 
ed at the time of the Utah War. 
Write several articles for the paper 
telling about Johnston’s Army, plans 
to resist the army, efforts to end 
the Utah War, and Camp Floyd. 

5. Was the decision to resist John- 
ston’s Army a wise one? 

6. Prepare a talk on some phase of the 

history of Camp Floyd. 

Why were Colonel Connor and the 

soldiers sent to Utah? Find proof 

that they were not really needed. 

8. How could the practice of polyg- 
amy cause friction between Utah 
and the Nation? 

9. Draw a map that will show the var- 
ious reductions in the size of Utah. 
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